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Reception Board, the proportions would not
have been dissimilar. In peace-time we are
told that the housewife is the cornerstone of
that family unity which is the moral foundation
of English life, but in war-time she becomes
a person "of no specified occupation", who
counts no more than the family unity which
is itself one of the first casualties of modern
war.

Teachers, I realise, though still essential, may
have been left behind when a particular school
was evacuated to the country with a reduced
staff, while the journalists are probably the
persevering unsuccessful free-lances of peace-time
rather than the skilled reporters whose experience
and intrepidity are at a premium in war. But why
nurses? I wonder, recalling the incessant demand
for nursing Sisters and Red Cross auxiliaries in
the last Great War.

Then I remember that these reflections are
twenty-five years out of date. In this war, des-
pite Dunkirk, our casualties have been machines
and supplies rather than men; hence we still
- have waiting lists of nurses who are and will
probably remain unemployed. A few more may
be called up as the air-raid casualties increase,
but even then, though thousands of innocent
men, women and children will die, it will be
houses, offices and public buildings which will
need restoration in larger quantities than human